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THE LAU ISLANDS OF FIJI 

By W. G. FOYE 

Middletmry College, Yermont 

The mere mention of Fiji suggests naked cannibals dancing fiendishly 
about a steaming pot of boiled missionary. Nakedness is still characteristic 
of most of the South Sea islanders, but the missionary has conquered. Now 
each morning, as the sun tips the horizon, the natives assemble in hut or 
on boat for their morning worship, and usually a Moody and Sankey hymn 
forms an important part of the service. 

The Fiji Islands are most easily reached by the Canadian- Australian 
Eoyal Mail line sailing each month from Vancouver to Suva, the capital 
of the group, situated on Viti Levu, one of the two largest islands. The 
voyage occupies fourteen days, including a short stay at Honolulu, that 
gem city of the Pacific. The international date line lies just east of the 
group, and the tourist has the novel experience of going to bed Sunday 
night and waking up Tuesday morning. 

Unfortunately the average visitor to Fiji comes away with a poor impres- 
sion of the islands. This impression, however, rests entirely on a knowl- 
edge of Suva, a very unprepossessing town, especially when compared with 
Honolulu. Its shops, arranged along the water-front, are a miscellaneous 
collection of brick and wooden buildings of irregular height and rect- 
angular architecture. The residential portion of the town is built on rolling 
hills rising abruptly to altitudes of 300 to 400 feet. The scattered houses 
are given a square, boxlike appearance by reed shutters which conceal the 
otherwise hospitable verandas. These large shutters swing out from the 
bottom and are propped up in fair weather but are closed when hurricanes 
threaten. The residential hills are composed of fine, clayey marl which is 
innocent enough on dry days; but, as Suva has a record rainfall of 33 
inches in twenty-four hours and is frequently deluged by cloudbursts which 
approximate the record, the marl is usually a slimy substance which clings 
to the feet persistently and has been called, erroneously but very appro- 
priately, ' ' soapstone. ' ' 

The man who knows Fiji does not remain long in Suva but engages 
passage on the inter-island boat, the Amra, and sails away to pleasanter 
scenes. The Amra, as her name suggests, was built for the British-India 
trade but has long been plying between the reefs and islands of Fiji. The 
steamboat captain of the Atlantic has many worries, but they are not the 
worries of the captain in Fiji. Coral reefs have a curious habit of appear- 
ing in the most unexpected places; and, as the Amra is somewhat of a 
parcels-post ship and has to put in at the most out-of-the-way harbors, her 
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captain is frequently in trouble and finds his boat with a falling tide 
perched high on an isolated coral knoll. Frequently when creeping into 
port before dawn the captain approaches land with the ship's anchor half 
dropped, fishing as it were for bottom. As soon as the anchor grounds the 
engines are stopped and the ship lies to, while the large whaleboats pull 
away to shore and return with a cargo of copra, the dried kernels of the 
coconut. 

The Amra makes a short trip every two weeks to Levuka, the old capital 
of the group; to Taviuni, the "Garden of Fiji," whose high volcanic 
ridges are covered to altitudes of nearly a thousand feet with coconut trees ; 
and to Lambasa, on the northern side of Vanua Levu, where a broad delta 
plain yields an abundant sugar-cane harvest. Once a month the trip is 
extended to the Lau, or Eastern, Islands. Several of the northern members 
of this group are visited, the regular port-of-call being Loma Loma, situated 
on the island of Vanua Mbalavu (The Long Land), so called from its shape. 

Loma Loma has lost much of its old glory. In the whaling days many 
Yankee sailors put in at the Exploring Isles, the sub-group to which Vanua 
Mbalavu belongs, and even today one of the eastern openings through the 
reef is known as the American Passage. During the Civil War a thriving 
colony of Southerners grew up. Cotton was introduced and the place 
boomed. Now a few stray cotton-bushes mark the waste places of the 
island, only two or three white families remain, and the weedy Botanical 
Gardens tell of the departed glory. Dr. St. Johnston, the resident district 
commissioner of the British government, is now endeavoring to beautify 
the gardens and has placed in them several old cannon captured by the 
natives in cannibal days from stranded men-of-war. But rarely does he 
have an opportunity to show the gardens or the near-by hot springs to an 
appreciative visitor. 

There are but two types of scenery in the Lau group, that of the volcanic 
islands and that of the limestone islands. The volcanic islands are seldom 
very high. Isolated peaks rise to an altitude of 1,000 or 1,200 feet, but the 
average elevation is between 500 and 800 feet. They are older than the 
volcanoes of Taviuni, their soil has been leached of most of its goodness, 
and their summits have been lowered until they no longer intercept the 
passing trade winds sufficiently to obtain a portion of their moisture. The 
slopes are usually brown and seer and are clothed only with reeds. The 
rolling hills are occasionally broken by irregular masses of agglomerate 
and lava, which rise like weird sentinels over the waste. An isolated noku- 
noku tree, reminding one of a stunted larch, or a Pandanus palm, here and 
there relieves the monotony. 

The charm of the volcanic islands lies not in the shoreward view but in 
the splendor of the sunlight, which almost continuously bathes the blue 
waters of the Pacific, and in the varying colors of the ocean. In the dis- 
tance it breaks in foam over the outer reef. Between, various coral patches 
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dot the lagoon; and, close at hand, the coral sand dips beneath the sea, 
which changes from yellow to green and from green to blue until the rich 
indigo of the deeper waters appears. 

At intervals miniature jetties extend out from the shore and curve back 
again ; these are native fish traps serving to strand the fish as the tide goes 
out. Again, at intervals along the coast on the sloping beaches, reed mazes 
supported by stakes serve to beguile the fish. One of the exciting sports 
of the island is to endeavor to spear the fish entrapped in these mazes. The 
natives are expert in the use of long spears tipped with three straight 
prongs, and even on the outer reef they are able to stand on the slippery 
coral with the waves beating about their legs and outwit the most agile fish. 

The limestone islands are built of coral debris which has been elevated 
300 to 1,100 feet above the ocean. When seen from a distance their outline 
is that of a mesa on our western plains. A broad, flat summit descends by 
a series of two or three steps to the sea level. On closer approach the cliffs 
stand out more distinctly. They rise abruptly from a narrow, sandy beach, 
or even from the water's edge, to altitudes of 200 or 300 feet and are scaled 
with the greatest difficulty. 

It is often impossible to walk along the shores of such islands except at 
low tide, and then only by crawling over sharp points of dissolving lime- 
stone and bending double beneath an overhanging cliff which has been 
undercut 5 or 8 feet by the sea. Many of the islands have central depres- 
sions, some of which contain lakes connected with the sea by a series of 
underground channels. Natural shafts from the surface often descend to 
these tidal channels. Chambers and alcoves are thus formed, and it is a 
weird experience to stand near tide level and see a native dive beneath a 
wall of limestone and appear later on a balcony far above the surface of 
the water. 

Vanua Mbalavu combines the scenery of the volcanic and the limestone 
islands. Its central portion is volcanic; but a large area of limestone tips 
its northern end, and a smaller mass forms the southern connecting link to 
other limestone islands which have been separated by the erosion of a narrow 
strait. The limestone scenery may be seen at its best by a gallop on horse- 
back for twenty miles along the coast from Loma Loma northward to the 
home of Mr. Augustus Hennings at Mba Vatu (The Eock Wall). The 
government is now completing a road which will make the journey much 
easier than it has been in the past. At first the way leads through coconut 
groves lining a coast formed largely of volcanic ash and agglomerate. Occa- 
sionally it passes through a native village. Ten or fifteen reed huts stand 
far back from the road, and hedges of brilliant hibiscus or variegated 
shrubs line the path on either side. Soon, as a sharp point is rounded, a 
group of peculiar islets appear off the coast. They are but 15 or 20 feet 
in height and 30 to 50 feet broad but are deeply undercut by the sea, pre- 
senting the appearance of huge mushrooms growing out of the ocean. They 
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are the scattered remnants of large masses of limestone which once formed 
the coast. Farther on the gentle slopes of the volcanic hills suddenly 
disappear and sharp limestone cliffs rise abruptly from the coral sands. 
Five or six miles more and the road leads up over the steep cliffs to Mr. 
Hennings' house. Mr. Hennings is the son of one of the oldest settlers 
of the islands and of Andi Mary, a daughter of Thakombau, the great 
chief who ceded the group to England. He is devoutly reverenced by the 
natives, and a visit to his home is ill-timed if a group of voyagers from 
some distant island do not appear in their communal cutter bringing gifts 
to their lord. Though the old tribal government is gradually breaking 
down, many of its customs are still maintained, especially those which tend 
to break the monotony of island life. 

Mr. Hennings' house is built of mortar, the lime being made from bits 
of coral gathered off the reef. It stands amidst coconut trees near the 
edge of a precipice looking down into a long, narrow bay. No beach marks 
the shore of this bay. Unscalable cliffs rise directly from the sea. Stand- 
ing in front of the house one may see sharks swimming in the clear, blue 
water 250 feet below. The bay of Mba Vatu is a mile long and slightly over 
a quarter of a mile in width. No river valleys enter it ; its shores are a con- 
tinuous rock wall, as its name implies. Large steamers may enter the bay 
and sail to its head, anchoring in the very shadow of its lofty cliffs. The 
beauty of the scene is striking. The dark green colors of the shaded water 
contrast with the white and cream of the limestone cliffs, on whose summits 
the waving palm trees are outlined against the sky. 

A walk of half a mile across a narrow neck brings one to the "Bay of 
Islands." The natives call it Iloilo-ngilangila, "Bay of Mirrored Islands." 
Hundreds of them, great and small, dot the encircled waters, which enter 
between jutting points into pocket harbors. A natural balcony overlooks 
the bay, and through the foliage of hanging vines and tropical trees one 
catches faint glimpses of distant islands, while the roar of the breakers on 
the outer reef falls on the ear. 

Life in a home like that of Mr. Hennings is delightful. The latest reviews 
from both England and Australia lie on the table. Tropical foods deli- 
riously prepared by a Chinese cook are served by Hindu servants in the most 
approved style. One has not really seen Fiji, however, until he has made 
acquaintance with the natives. I hired a native boy, Hosea, who had learned 
a little English in a Wesleyan mission school, and together we set out to tour 
the island of Vanua Mbalavu. I am a geologist by profession, and my repu- 
tation was soon established. The Fijians are not unlike other peoples in 
believing that the lure of gold alone can account for the queer activities of 
one of my calling. Tuki Vatu, "Hammer the Rocks," soon came to be my 
name, and Mr. Hennings was kind enough to add the title Ratu — the title 
given the higher chiefs. The procession advanced with Hosea in the lead. 
Across his shoulder was poised a carrying-rod, from one end of which was 
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suspended a dress-suit case and from the other a rubber blanket contain- 
ing bedding. The bedding is biblical in its simplicity. A small pillow, a 
steamer-rug, a native mat of braided bark, and a mosquito net complete the 
outfit. I followed behind with the collecting-bags containing a few canned 
goods to eke out the native fare. 

Natives who have come much into contact with the whites are apt to be 
sophisticated and inhospitable, but in the Lau group such natives are 
seldom found. Thanks to a letter from Dr. St. Johnston our progress was 
not marred by the slightest discourtesy. The Fijians have learned to respect 
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Fig. 2 -Undercut islets of coral limestone at Ongea Bay, Lau group of the Fiji Islands. 

personal property and rarely take what is not theirs, if food be excepted. 
Food is held to be common property, and servants, unless given strict orders 
to the contrary, consider it entirely proper to help themselves to the canned 
goods. Mbulamakait is especially appreciated. That word may appear 
strange to an American eye, but a little reflection will show that the natives 
did not distinguish between the two English terms "bull" and "cow," and 
hence all beef is called by a compound title. 

On entering a village the first man to be sought is the turanga-ni-koro, 
the elective head of the community. All Fijians have a genius for shaking 
hands, hence it is frequently necessary to greet the whole village before 
their chief appears. They approach deferentially, their body half bent 
forward, and one by one grasp your hand as they give the native greeting, 
"Sa mbula," two words which constitute half of the Fijian vocabulary. 
The turanga-ni-koro seldom reads the letter of introduction; not because 
he cannot, but because it is beneath his dignity. After the contents are 
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made known his welcome is renewed, and a boy is dispatched to tell his 
wife to prepare her house. 

There are three types of houses in Fiji, but they all have certain charac- 
teristics in common. They are always 15 to 18 feet wide and 20 to 25 feet 
long. They stand on raised embankments slightly larger than the house 
and held up by walls of rounded boulders. Their front door-steps are 
fashioned from a log, notched to accommodate the grasping toes of a native 
but dangerous for English boots on a muddy day. Three doors are cut 
on as many sides of the house, one end being left intact. The walls are so 
low that even a man of ordinary height must stoop to enter the doorway. 
The Tongan house has reed walls woven in an attractive fashion and 
usually free from vermin. The ends of such houses are rounded, differing 
from the ends of the Fijian houses, which are square. The walls of the 
true Fijian house are built of grass, bound into a mat a foot in thickness. 
Such walls are protective against the heat of the tropics but become musty 
during the rainy season. Furthermore they are usually the nesting place 
of mice, which disturb the slumbers of even the weariest of wayfarers. 
Cockroaches, two inches in length, are also common ; but as they are found 
even in the best houses of Fiji no apology need be made for them. A third 
type of house has a thatch of braided palm leaves. In some cases the reed 
houses have roofs of this thatch, and occasionally it is continued to the side 
walls. 

The massive beams which support the houses are wound with mangi- 
mangi, a rope braided from the shreds of coconut bark. Here and there 
white cowry shells are attached to the rope to decorate the interior. Occa- 
sionally the ridgepole is ornamented in a like manner. A raised platform, 
two or more feet in height and seven feet wide, occupies the entire closed 
end of the house. Braided mats of bark cover the hay which is laid over 
the floor as well as over the platform. Brilliant yarns fringe the edges 
of these mats where they hang down. Above the platform a mosquito net is 
hung from the roof by its four corners with bits of colored tape sewed in 
about its edge. This end of the house is the sleeping compartment. Four 
or five of the family find repose beneath the net, while the others sleep on 
the floor. The articles of furniture are very simple; a wooden pillow sim- 
ilar to those used by the Japanese, a Chinese wooden chest, occasionally a 
table, and frequently a hanging lamp. The few dishes are tucked into the 
walls or rest in the sun on a raised stand just outside the door. A huge 
wooden bowl (the use of which will be explained later) occupies a conspicu- 
ous place on the wall. 

As soon as the goodwife has swept the mats and removed the baby to 
the cookhouse in the rear, the hut is ready for occupancy. Hosea replaces 
the native mosquito net, which is full of holes, with my own and arranges 
the bedding. These duties are hardly finished when the ceremonies begin. 

A root of yangona or kava is presented by the elders of the town with 
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much palaver. The root is then taken outside the door and cut into bits 
an inch or more in length. These pieces are crushed in a wooden mortar 
(formerly they were chewed by the maidens) and infused with water in 
the large wooden bowl just referred to. When the infusion is complete it 
is strained through a mass of fibers from the paper mulberry tree. The 
master of ceremonies then claps his hands five times, holding the mulberry 
fibers between his palms. A huge half coconut shell is brought and filled 
by wringing the fiber into it. The cup is then passed to those present in 
order of rank. The beverage looks like dirty dish-water ; to the palate it is 
an electric shock; but as nothing in Fiji quenches thirst so effectively as 
this drink, its disagreeable taste is soon forgotten. It is always well to have 
an understanding with the master of ceremonies beforehand in order that 
Fijian etiquette may not be shattered. It is exceedingly impolite to remove 
the cup from the lips before it is emptied. Since a pint of kava is not 
easily drunk at one draft, it is well to signify how much can be drunk; 
otherwise the cup is sipped like tea amidst a group of smiling natives. 

After the yangona cermony is over the women assemble outside the house 
and come in one by one bringing offerings of cooked vegetables on platters 
of braided palm covered with banana leaves. The leaves are placed on the 
floor and the food is assigned to the various groups present by the turanga- 
ni-koro. The last woman who enters always bears a pot ; and thereby hangs 
a tale. That pot may contain a chicken or it may contain prawns cooked 
in coconut oil. The latter dish is most delicious, but the former cannot 
be mentioned without pain. One short half-hour before the chicken was 
enjoying life. He was run to death by a small boy, thrust into the boiling 
pot — stripped of little else but his feathers — and placed on the table (con- 
sisting of an extra mat on the floor) with one glazed eye looking sadly up 
as though inquiring what sin he had committed to merit so untimely a 
death. The vegetables vary in their attractiveness. A bit of ndalo (taro) 
is palatable when well cooked. Kauai, or tapioca root, is not bad but rather 
too shreddy for most persons. Breadfruit roasted in the coals tastes like 
roast chestnuts. Boiled cumalas resemble boiled sweet potatoes but are 
usually too salvy for Europeans. Boiled green bananas are too bitter for 
the ordinary taste. 

The evening after the meal is devoted to a discussion of the war. Most 
of the natives read a little and are intensely interested in filling out their 
own ideas concerning the great struggle. They obtain a bare outline of 
the events from the Na Mata, a monthly magazine edited by Mr. Allardyce 
of the Native Department of Suva. Several melees, or motion dances, have 
been invented by natives to commemorate special events which have struck 
their fancy. One such meke depicts a fight in the air between a Japanese 
and a German aeroplane. The Japanese warrior wins and the song ends 
with three lusty ' ' Hip-hip-hoorays. ' ' Before the evening is over several 
of the maidens with their hair braided down over one shoulder perform 
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Fig. 3— Harbor of a limestone island (Tuvutha, a northern member of the Lau group of the Fiji 
Islands). 

Fig. 4— Framework of a Tongan house, Loma Loma, a village on Vanua Mbalavu, the northernmost 
island of the Lau group of the Fiji Islands. 
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one of these dances. They sit in a row on the floor with crossed legs and 
bend gracefully back and forth as they extend their slender arms in perfect 
rhythm to a measure beaten on sections of bamboo by several small boys. 
At first these dances are entertaining; but, as the Fijians like to prolong 
their concerts to three or four o'clock in the morning and repeat them 
without change several nights in succession, they soon become monotonous, 
especially since there is no way to get rid of visitors except by turning 
them out of the house. As the dances are given in honor of the guest, it 
would not appear exactly proper for him to treat his host so inconsider- 
ately. Nevertheless it is soon found that the removal of a shoe, or even a 
quiet nap, is not taken as a hint to withdraw, and at last the tedious songs 
have to be ended by the announcement that the papalangi would like to 
be left alone that they may sleep. 

It may well be seen that life in a native village is attractive at first but 
soon loses its charm. What is true of life in a village is doubly true of life 
aboard a native boat. The many tales of the beauty of Fulanga led the 
writer to engage a cutter and voyage nearly 200 miles southward to this 
remote island. The cutter was owned by the Wesleyan society of Australia 
and was commanded by Capitani Tevita (David), a jolly seaman but a sore 
trial. He had the social disposition of all the natives and could not find it 
in his heart to pass an island without a short visit to his friends. The days 
of travel were hence numbered by the islands passed. He always had 
plausible reasons — a sail was torn, the rudder needed mending, or a hurri- 
cane threatened ; but the real reason was usually the booming signals beaten 
on a hollow log, proclaiming that a feast of roast shark or some other dainty 
was prepared ashore. 

Sailing on the Lotu Wesele was very enjoyable as long as it did not 
rain and as long as the wind continued to blow. To toss about in one spot 
on the Pacific, however, is not conducive to happiness. The scorching sun 
pours down on the flapping sails and makes the cabin unbearable. Even 
a faint breath of air moving over the ocean is a comfort. There are no 
chairs, and so you sit and read with your legs extended on the heated deck. 
Soon reading becomes tedious and sleep overcomes you. And when you 
wake you find that even sleep has lost its efficacy. Or, again, a gale is 
dashing the spray over the ship 's side. There is no retreat but the cabin. 
The hatch is pulled tight and you are crowded in with the natives and all 
their smells. Several wreaths decorate the cabin wall. Once they were 
fragrant, but now their stale odor is mingled with those of kerosene, coco- 
nut oil, and vile tobacco, for the Fijians, both men and women, smoke the 
strongest tobacco known to mankind. The combined effect is a good deal 
of a strain for the normal human stomach, and life is no longer rosy. 

The first stage of the voyage from Loma Loma to Fulanga is the sail 
out of the Exploring Isles to Lakemba, the old capital of Maafu. Maafu 
was a Tongan conqueror who wrested the Lau Islands from the Fijians and 
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would probably have laid all Fiji under tribute had not his course been 
checked by the cession of the islands to Britain. The sail occupies half a 
day with favoring winds and three days with adverse winds. Captain 
David occupied eight days in visiting his friends, baptizing babies into 
the Methodist communion, and resting on the Sabbath, on which day no 
Christian will sail a boat in Fiji — unless well paid for his trouble. At 
last Lakemba was sighted and all were glad to be rid of the confinement 
of the boat. The Tui Naiau (King of Naiau), a direct descendant of 
Maafu, welcomed us, and Mr. Amos, the head of the Wesleyan missions 
for Lau, invited the party to a turkey dinner at the mission school, beauti- 
fully situated on a hill scarp overlooking the harbor. 

After a rest of a few days, in which a number of the marvelous domes in 
the limestone caves about the edge of the island were visited, Captain 
David was persuaded to leave his friends, and again the Lotu Wesele set 
sail. The nights were still made hideous by beds of hard wood and sudden 
showers, but the days were glorious with their brisk winds and bright sun- 
light. The ship now and again sailed swiftly by the edge of a reef; a 
trawling line was let out astern, and a queer fish, shaped like a small 
torpedo and colored blue and yellow, was caught. It weighed 60 or 70 
pounds and relieved the monotony of curry and rice alternating with 
Campbell's soups. Small islands were sighted, uninhabited except by a 
few stray goats which, with the pip, are all said to have descended from 
ancestors that sailed with Captain Cook. 

The first hint that we were nearing Fulanga was the appearance in the 
distance of a native outrigger canoe with a mat sail. She swiftly came 
alongside, and we wondered at the confidence of these people who ventured 
so far from land in so frail a bark. The canoes are much swifter than the 
cutters, and natives often prefer to sail from island to island or even from 
Fiji to Tonga in their canoes rather than to depend on the slower passage 
of a cutter. The government, however, is now preventing such voyages, 
since many lives have been lost in the sudden hurricanes of the region. 
Entering Fulanga harbor in a fifteen-ton cutter is an exciting experience. 
On either side projecting ledges of coral are barely covered by the inrush- 
ing tide. Their sloping surface is laid bare as each wave recedes, and the 
huge, green, fungus-like masses of living coral which mark the outer edge 
of the reef are constant reminders that a wrong twist of the tiller would 
dash the boat to pieces on the treacherous bar. 

Few Europeans have seen Fulanga, yet it is one of the most beautiful 
spots in Fiji. The entrance to the bay was so narrow that Alexander 
Agassiz, passing in his steam-yacht, the Yaralla, was unable to enter. On 
either side of the entrance islands of uplifted coral limestone rise to alti- 
tudes of 50 to 100 feet. They have been undercut by waves beating 
against their bases from both the open ocean and the lagoon, and their 
triangular masses rest on broad pedestals like white haycocks on a salt 
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marsh. Once inside the almost continuous, circular rim of the group of 
islands about the lagoon, the whole lagoon is seen to be dotted with under- 
cut islets. To one who stands on the higher crescentic island which forms 
the southwestern portion of the outer rim and which rises to an elevation 
of 250 feet, the many smaller islands resting on the smooth waters of the 
lagoon present a marvelous picture in the sunlight. Around the shore 
solution pits in the limestone are abandoned by the sea at low tide. In 
them rest large starfish, rich indigo blue in color, while minute blue-and- 
gold fish dart in and out among the heads of growing coral. 

The whole island is a fairy land of weird beauty; but it soon appeared 
that beauty and happiness do not always keep company, for the people of 
the island were near starvation. A recent hurricane had destroyed their 
coconut trees, and drought had prevented the development of the ordinary 
quick-growing crops. They were living on the dried pods of the ndongo 
tree, which resemble those of the catalpa. The government later furnished 
them with rice. While on the island we were forced to drink coconut 
water, since the cement cisterns built by the government were empty. The 
poverty of the natives did not detract from their hospitality. A chicken 
was found and was really better cooked than at any other place we visited. 
The usual ceremonies were performed, and a rare bit of tapa cloth, beaten 
out of the bark of the paper mulberry tree and decorated with native dyes, 
was presented. 

The limestone islands about Fulanga are noted for their large, native 
mahogany trees. A white wood known as vest is also common. The two 
woods are worked up by the native wood-carvers into combs and pillows. 
The combs with their long teeth are the only effective means of unraveling 
the long, kinky locks of the Fijians and are assiduously used in producing 
the odd head-dresses so carefully wrought out. The hair is further beauti- 
fied from time to time by the use of a thick paste of lime which changes its 
natural black to a door-mat red hue. 

One evening the house in which we were staying in Fulanga was visited 
by the native missionary. It is the custom for him to conduct a prayer 
meeting once a week at some house in the village. The missionary was tall 
and thin. His white cotton sulu (waist-cloth) and white coat set off his 
figure to good effect. His thin whiskers gave his face an Arabic look, for 
the features of the Tongans are often quite Caucasian in their regularity. 
A song was sung, 

Sere tale mai Jcivei aw, 
Vosa m mbula nga. 
(Sing them over again to me, 
Wonderful words of life.) 

The pastor then offered a fervent prayer, including a request that the 
Good Lord would watch over and bless the strangers. Even the hardest 
heart could not help being touched by the simplicity of a Fijian prayer. 
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After the meeting we spoke of the old days; but it was useless to try 
to persuade the pastor to tell of the cannibal feasts he had witnessed. The 
older Fijians are usually much ashamed of their past history and will 
rarely mention it. The younger generation are less delicate but seldom 
tell the truth, choosing rather to relate a pleasing tale. Some of the old 
heathen moral standards still exist, and the upward progress of the race is 
slow. The government educates a few in its school near Suva for clerical 
positions of minor importance. The Wesleyan church is conducting a very 
successful trade school, but for the masses there is no organized education 
above the village school conducted in a haphazard way by the native 
preacher. A little reading, writing, and arithmetic comprise their educa- 
tion. Their religion is largely emotional, as might be expected. Long 
prayers, long speeches, and much singing are the measure of religious 
experience, and few allow their religion to interfere with their daily life. 
Yet when it is considered that the race is but thirty or forty years removed 
from cannibalism, the transformation effected largely by the Wesleyan 
church is truly wonderful. 

The Fijians are a happy, childlike race, kind to their friends and never 
violent to their enemies unless they can sneak up behind and deliver a 
blow without danger to themselves. They will take any amount of verbal 
abuse without a murmur, and nothing is more provoking than the calm 
smile with which a servant receives the most vehement scolding. A happy 
and long life with plenty to eat is their ideal, and ambition is nipped in 
the bud by a spirit of communism that forces everyone to share his gains 
with the rest of his class. Even a watch or a coat must be relinquished if 
a superior merely asks for it. Yet withall, there is a lure about the tropics 
which is not easily resisted even by a race with higher ideals. Desire for ease 
and love of beauty are inherent in all of us, and the harsh struggle for 
existence in a colder climate has led many a man with shattered hopes to 
find a home among the care-free children of Fiji. 



